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Foreword 

The  Guaranty  "I'rust  Company  of  New  York  pre- 
sents herewith  a l)rief  survey  of  the  agricullnral 
industry  in  the  United  States,  with  reference  to  the 
importance  of  that  industry  in  the  problem  of  extend- 
ing credits  to  Eurojje  as  a reconstruction  measure.  It 
is  based  upon  a study  made  by  The  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  through  its  Division  of  Commercial  Research, 
and  which  is  used  by  permission  of  The  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company.  This  material  has  been  availed  of 
lil)erally  in  j)reparing  the  present  survey.  Except  where 
otherwise  noted  the  statistical  information  has  been 
taken  from  the  study  referred  to,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  text,  with  certain  changes  which  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ])resent  volume  appeared  to  warrant,  has 
been  used. 


America’s  Agricultural  Prosperity 


IT  is  apparent  to  all  observers  of  the  ef- 
forts now  being  made  by  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  readjust  their  affairs  to  a 
I)eace  basis  that  the  United  States  must 
continue  for  some  time  to  take  a leading 
part  in  reconstruction  work.  On  every 
hand  there  are  indications  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  these  nations  to  produce 
the  food  and  provide  the  work  to  sustain 
their  several  jjopulations  without  our  aid. 

Beyond  the  question  of  mere  sustenance 
is  the  still  greater  one  of  getting  their  pro- 
ductive and  distributive  forces  organized 
: upon  a basis  which,  taking  into  consider- 
: at  ion  changed  conditions  throughout  the 
I world,  will  insure  the  revival  and  continu- 
ance of  their  prosperity.  The  United 
States  alone  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world 
is  in  a position  now  to  make  an  apprecia- 
ble effort  toward  giving  such  assurances 
to  Europe.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  from  which  Euro])e  expects  such 
assistance  to  come.  Moreover,  our  own 
prosperity  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
industrial  and  financial  strength  to  which 
our  country  attained  during  the  war  are 
i inextricably  bound  up  with  the  revival  of 
■ prosperity  in  Europe,  ^^'e  moved  long 
since  past  the  point  where  we  could  even 
consider  the  possibility  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  Exchange  Situation 

The  extension  of  assistance  to  Europe 
depends  primarily,  of  course,  upon  the 
ability  to  produce  the  things  which  Eu- 
rope needs,  and  no  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  America’s  resources  would  doubt 
the  capacity  of  her  farms  and  mines  and 
factories  to  supply  raw  materials,  ma- 
ichinery,  fuel,  and  finished  goods  in  any 
iquantity  that  Europe  might  require.  To 


what  extent  and  how  long  the  productive 
energies  of  this  country  will  function  de- 
pends, however,  upon  the  receipt  of  com- 
pensatiorr  by  those  whose  capital  and 
labor  are  used.  Ordinarily  they  would  be 
compensated  by  the  importation  of  things 
from  Europe  which  we  need  here,  but 
which  we  do  not  produce  at  all  or  which 
are  produced  more  economically  in  Eu- 
roi)e.  l)ut  under  present  conditions  Europe 
is  either  unable  to  ])roduce  these  things 
at  all,  or  her  production  is  so  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  things  which  she  obtains 
from  us  as  to  leave  a huge  balance,  for 
which  compensation  must  be  made  in  gold. 

Extraordinary  Balance 

This  balance  has  now  become  so  large 
as  to  uj)set  completely  the  ordinary  bases 
upon  which  exchanges  are  made,  with  the 
result  that  the  American  dollar  is  at  a 
premium  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Italy  and  other  countries  which 
require  aid.  In  other  words,  the  prices 
those  countries  have  to  pay  for  American 
commodities  are  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  premium,  a circumstance  which 
tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  balance 
and,  therefore,  the  premium  on  the  dollar. 
It  also  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pur- 
chases made  in  this  country  by  Europe 
and,  accordingly,  to  delay  the  resumption 
of  business  there. 

If  those  countries  had  gold  to  offset 
America’s  balance  of  goods  the  exchange 
situation  would  be  righted,  but  we  should 
be  flooded  with  gold,  of  which  we  have 
more  than  enough  now  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  country.  Further  addi- 
tions to  our  stock  of  gold  woidd  tend  to 
raise  prices  and  bring  in  their  train  the 
evils  attendant  upon  inflation. 


To  rectify  this  situation  America  must 
provide  credits  here  for  Europe.  That  is 
to  say,  we  must  place  at  the  disposal  of 
European  purchasers  bank  balances 
against  which  they  can  draw  to  compen- 
sate us  for  our  goods  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  they  would 
draw  upon  them  if 
these  balances  had 
arisen  out  of  sales 
of  European  goods 
to  us.  In  practice 
this  means  that  we 
must  take  Europe’s 
promises  to  pay  and 
sell  them  to  Amer- 
ica ns  who  have 
money  to  invest. 

These  promises  to 
pay  would  be  either 
in  the  form  of  secu- 
rities issued  by 
European  govern- 
ments, national  or 
municipal,  or  l)y 
European  corpora- 
tions to  be  sold 
directly  to  Amer- 
ican investors  or 
they  would  be  in 
the  form  of  ne\A' 
securities  issued  l)y 
American  corjjora- 
tions  which  held  the 
original  European 
securities  as  collat- 
eral. The  proceeds 
would  be  used  to 
compensate  Ameri- 
can capital  and  labor 
for  the  goods  produced  and  sent  to 
Europe.  Thus,  Americans  with  money 
to  invest  would  be  assisting  Europe  to 
rehabilitate  herself  and  at  the  same  time 
would  be  keeping  the  productive  machin- 
ery of  their  own  country  going.  If  this 
is  the  best  way  in  which  we  can  aid  (and 
such  is  the  opinion  of  the  closest  and  most 


competent  observers  of  the  problem),  the 
extension  of  assistance  to  Europe  depends 
upon  America’s  capacity  to  absorb  for- 
eign securities  quite  as  much  as  it  does 
upon  her  ability  to  produce  the  things 
which  Europe  needs. 

The  extent  to 
which  a people  can 
absorb  securities  de- 
pends  upon  the 
amount  of  money 
they  have  available 
for  investment,  and 
upon  the  amount  of 
credit  which  they 
command  by  reason 
of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  their 
economic  life  and 
the  prospects  of  its 
greater  develop- 
ment. How  flourish- 
ing the  general  con- 
dition is  may  be 
inferred  from  the 
condition  of  the 
great  basic  indus- 
tries — agriculture, 
mining,  manufac- 
turing, and  trans- 
portation— and  of 
these  agriculture  is 
fundamentally  im- 
portant. 

By  this  industry 
the  primary  need  of 
man  is  served  and 
therefore  the  state! 
of  all  others  rises  or  I 
falls  with  it.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  production 
in  every  industry  is  for  labor,  and  40  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  of  labor  is  expended  for 
food.  Therefore,  any  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  farming  industry  is  imme- 
diately reflected  in  every  other  industry. 
In  every  country  it  is  a barometer  ol 
prosperity.  I 
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A fair  estimate  of  America’s  ability  to 
extend  credits  to  Europe  may  accordingly 
be  obtained  by  a survey  of  farming  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  and  by  some 
consideration  of  its  probable  future.  Such 
a survey  should  be  made  from  two  points 
of  view.  In  the  first  place  we  must  con- 
sider the  farming  industry  as  a whole  be- 
cause of  the  extent  to  which  the  influence 
of  it  permeates  the  economic  life  of  the 
country.  In  the  second  place  we  must 
consider  the  farmer  as  an  individual  whose 
condition  in  life  has  changed  greatly  in 
recent  years  and  who  is  now  a prospective 
buyer  of  .securities  on  a larg6  scale. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  more  than  thirty  mil- 
lions, live  on  farms.  Nearly  twenty  mil- 
lion more  live  in  communities  having  a 
population  of  less  than  2,500.  In  other 
words,  nearly  one-half  of  the  population 
of  this  country  is  to  be  found  on  farms  or 
in  country  districts.  The  farming  interest 
is  not  comprised  entirely,  however,  of 
those  who  actually  live  on  the  farms. 
Something  like  40  per  cent,  of  our 
farms  are  rented  and  a great  many  of  the 
owners  live  in  cities  and  villages.  This 
means  that  among  the  merchants,  law- 
yers, doctors,  real  estate  operators,  bank- 


ers, and  insurance  men  of  our  cities,  and 
especially  the  cities  and  villages  in  agri- 
cultural sections,  there  will  be  found 
owners  of  farms  or  men  whose  business  is 
directly  dependent  on  or  connected  with 
farming. 

Capital  Invested 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  farm- 
ing is  large  and  constantly  increasing.  In 
1910  the  value  of  all  farm  property  was 
approximately  $41,000,000,000,  or  more 
than  the  capital  of  all  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  railways,  mines,  and  quar- 
ries in  the  United  States.  The  value  of 
farm  property  in  1919  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  more  than  $51,000,000,000. 
From  1860  to  1890  this  value  increased 
steadily,  but  during  the  decade  beginning 
with  1900  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
farm  property  was  greater  than  the  entire 
accumulation  of  farm  property  in  all  the 
preceding  years  of  our  history. 

^Yith  the  increase  in  the  value  of  farm 
property  there  has  come  a remarkable 
growth  in  the  value  of  the  farm  output. 
In  1879  this  output  was  valued  at  $1- 
500,000,000.  No  startling  growdh  above 
this  level  took  place  during  the  next 
eighteen  years,  but  in  the  ten  years  that 
followed  1897  the  increase  was  nearly  100 
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per  cent.  In  the  next  eight  years  it  in- 
creased only  about  50  per  cent.,  but  under 
the  impulse  of  the  war  the  output  from 
1915  to  1917  increased  again  by  100  per 
cent.,  reaching  a total  gross  value  of 
about  $16,000,000,000. 

Increased  Value  of  Crops 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relation  be- 
tween the  growth  of  population  in  the 
United  States  and  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  land  devoted  to  farming  and 
between  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
increase  in  crop  output.  As  is  commonly 
known,  there  was  a very  rapid  extension 
of  land  under  cultivation  after  the  Civil 
W ar,  this  increase  being  more  rapid  than 
the  growth  of  popidation.  From  1870  to 
1880,  about  96,000,000  acres  were  put 
under  cultivation.  This  was  an  increase 
of  more  than  50  ])er  cent.  ]\Ieanwhile,  the 
increase  in  population  was  only  30  j)er 
cent.  In  the  next  decade  both  popula- 
tion and  acreage  of  improved  land  in- 
CTeased  26  per  cent.,  but  from  1890  to 
1900  population  forged  ahead  with  an 
increase  of  21  per  cent.,  while  the  increase 
in  acreage  of  improved  land  under  culti- 


vation was  only  16  per  cent.  This  rela- 
tionship has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  national  income  from  the  farm 
began  to  rise  at  about  the  time  popula- 
tion began  to  increase  more  rapidly  than 
the  area  of  improved  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. While  the  total  volume  of  farm 
crops  increased  only  10  per  cent.,  from 
1899  to  1909,  the  population  increased 
more  than  twice  as  rapidly,  so  that  with 
the  increased  demand  for  the  crops  thej 
total  value  of  the  crop  output  increased  by, 
83  ])er  cent. 

This  situation  seems  likely  to  continue 
in  view  of  the  steady  drift  of  population 
toward  the  cities  and  towns.  While  70 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  this  country 
lived  on  farms  and  in  unincorporated  vil- 
lages in  1880,  and  30  per  cent,  lived  in 
cities  and  incorporated  villages,  in  1910 
the  city  population  was  55  per  cent,  oh 
the  total.  If  from  the  45  per  cent,  repre- 
senting the  rural  population  there  be  sub-i 
tracted  the  number  of  families  living  in 
unincor])orated  villages,  it  will  be  found 
that  less  than  one-third  of  the  population] 
is  now  living  on  farms.  Therefore,  whilej 
in  1880  one  farm  family  needed  to  raise! 

[6]  i 


enough  food  to  sustain  itself  and  part  of 
another  family,  in  1910  one  farm  family 
needed  to  raise  enough  food  to  sustain 
itself  and  two  other  families. 

Effect  of  the  ^ ar 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  gross  farm 
income  of  the  country  increased  more  than 
100  per  cent,  after  the  war  began.  In  the 
three  oldest  of  the  Middle  \yestern  States 
— Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — the  aver- 
age gross  value  of  the  thirteen  principal 
crops  per  farm  in  1917  was  $'-2,'288,  as  com- 
pared with  $964  on  the  average  for  the 
pre-war  period  of  1911  to  191.5 — an  in- 
crease of  137  per  cent.  It  is  estimated 
that  farm  costs  increased  50  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  war. 

At  this  estimate  the  $964  received  in 
the  pre-war  period  had  merely  covered  the 
cost  of  production;  one-half  of  this  amount, 
or  .$482,  would  represent  the  increase  in 
cost  of  production  in  1917.  Subtracting 
this  from  the  total  increase  of  $1,324, 
there  is  left  an  increased  net  profit  of  $842, 


an  amount  only  $122  less  than  the  average 
gross  earnings  on  a pre-war  basis.  In 
(leorgia.  North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, the  increase  per  farm  was  less,  while 
the  percentage  increase,  129  per  cent.,  was 
about  the  same.  The  average  amount  of 
improved  land  per  farm  in  this  section  was 
about  37  acres,  whereas  in  the  three  Middle 
Western  States  it  was  86  acres.  The  true 
increase  in  farm  prosperity,  therefore, 
was  not  very  different  in  the  two  sections. 

In  typTcal  Middle  Atlantic  States  the 
average  increase  was  somewhat  less. 
Every  section  of  the  country  showed  a 
marked  increase  in  the  value  of  farm 
crops.  The  advance  was  least  in  New 
England,  where  the  increase  of  48  per 
cent,  was  only  about  enough  to  cover  the 
increase  in  cost.  It  was  highest  in  the 
great  agricultural  belt  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  I'riited  States,  showing  an 
increa.se  of  123  per  cent,  in  the  Central 
West  and  South  and  an  increa.se  of  125 
per  cent,  in  the  area  between  the  iMissis- 
sippi  and  the  Rocky  ^Mountains. 
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The  following  table,  prepared  from  the 
December  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  the 
acreage  and  production  of  some  of  the 
principal  farm  crops  in  1919  as  compared 
with  the  average  for  1913-1917,  and  also 
the  farm  value  of  these  crops,  wherein 
the  effect  of  the  greatly  increased  demand 
upon  prices  will  be  seen; 


Crop 

Acreage 

Acres 

Production 

Bushels 

Farm  \’alu<- 
Dollars 

Corn 

1919  .... 

102,075,000 

2,917,450,000 

3,934,234,000 

1913-1917  . 

107,496.000 

2,749,349,000 

2,267,560,000 

Wheat 

1919  . . . 

73,243,000 

940,987,000 

2.024,008,000 

1913-1917.  . 

52,320,000 

790,634,000 

945,837,000 

Oats 

1919  .... 

42,400,000 

1,248,310,000 

895,603,000 

1913-1917.  . 

40,583,000 

1,331,287.000 

643,187,000 

Barley 

1919  .... 

7,420,000 

165,719,000 

200,419,000 

1913-1917.  . 

7,730,000 

199,212,000 

144,242,000 

Rye 

1919  .... 

7,063,000 

88,478,000 

119,041,000 

1913-1917.  . 

3,151.000 

50,001,000 

.54,489,000 

Buckwheat 

1919  .... 

790,000 

16,301,000 

24,026,000 

1913-1917  . . 

824,000 

14,691,000 

14,792,000 

Potatoes 

1919  .... 

4,013.000 

357,901.000 

577,581,000 

1913-1917.  . 

3,812,000 

366.046,000 

322,292,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 

1919  . . . 

1,029,000 

103,579,000 

138,085,000 

1913-1917.  . 

730,000 

69,209.000 

56,843,000 

Hay 

1919  .... 

72,034,000 

108,666,000 

2,129,087,000 

1913-1917 

68,573,000 

96.911,000 

1.143,894,000 
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Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  condi'I 
« « « 
tion  and  importance  of  the  farm  industry, | 

in  the  United  States  by  a compilation  re-  ; 

cently  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  f 

Board.  This  shows  the  value  of  food-  | 

stuffs  exported  from  the  United  States  , 

during  the  five  pre-war  fiscal  years  as  ? 

compared  with  the  last  five  years.  f 


Foodstuffs  in  Crude  Condition  and 
Food  Animals 

Foodstuffs  Pa 
Wholly  Prep 

rtly  or 
)ared 

Year 

Value 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
exports 

Total 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
exports 

s 

$ 

1910  .... 

109,828,000 

6,42 

259,260,000 

15.16 

1911  .... 

103,402,000 

5.13 

282,017,000 

14.01 

1912  .... 

99,899,000 

4.60 

318,838,000 

14.69 

1913  .... 

181,907,000 

7.49 

321,204,000 

13.23 

1914  .... 

137,495,000 

5.90 

293,218,000 

12.59 

Total .... 

632,531,000 

5.94 

1,474,537,000 

13.84 

Yearly  average 

126,506,000 

294,908,000 

1915  .... 

506,993,000 

18,66 

454,575,000 

16.74 

1916  .... 

380,638,000 

8.91 

599,059,000 

14.02 

1917  .... 

531,866,000 

8.54 

737,795,000 

11.85 

1918  .... 

374,978,000 

6.42 

1,153,702,000 

19.76 

1919  .... 

719,716,000 

10  17 

1,785,180,000 

25.24 

Total .... 

2,514,191,000 

9.62 

4,730,311,000 

18.11 

Yearly  average 

502,838,000 

946,062,000 

Farm  Improvement  - 

There  are  still  vast  portions  of  our  coun- 1 
try  as  yet  unimproved,  which  will  becomej' 
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highly  productive  under  modern  farming 
methods.  The  great  extension  of  farming 
operations  during  the  war  showed  what 
this  country  is  capable  of  under  pressure. 
Every  encouragement  is  being  given  by 
the  Government.  In  1904  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  received  appropria- 
tions of  more  than  $6,000,000.  In  1918 
the  appropriations  were  $68,000,000.  In 
1917  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  agricultural  • colleges  was  nearly 
four  times  what  it  was  in  1904 

Improved  methods  of  agriculture  are 
being  worked  out  and  are  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  farmers.  Thousands  of  per- 
;sons  are  enlisted  in  the  indirect  promotion 
of  agricultural  enterprises.  As  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrieulture  said  in  his  annual  re- 
port for  1918,  “the  attention  of  the  world 
has  been  directed  to  its  food  supply,  and 
iagriculture  has  assumed  a place  of  even 
greater  importance  in  the  world's  thought. 
The  towns  and  cities,  all  of  them  directly 
dependent  upon  agrieulture  for  their  exist- 
ence and  most  of  them  for  their  growth 
ind  prosperity,  must,  of  necessity,  take  an 
ntelligent,  construetive  interest  in  rural 
broblems  and  in  the  betterment  of  rural 
ife.  This  they  ean  do  effectively  only  as 


they  inform  themselves  and  lend  their 
support  to  the  carefully  conceived  plans  of 
Federal  and  State  organizations  responsi- 
ble for  leadership,  and  of  the  more  thought- 
ful and  successful  farmers.  For  some  time 
it  has  been  part  of  the  plans  of  this  De- 
partment to  enlist  the  more  complete  co- 
operation of  bankers  and  other  busines.'- 
men  and  of  their  as.sociation  in  the  effort 
to  make  agriculture  more  i)rofitable  and 
rural  communities  more  healthful  and 
attractive.  Recent  events  have  lent  eni- 
j)hasis  to  the  apjjeals  and  very  marked 
resj)onses  have  been  made  in  every  i)art 
of  the  Union.” 

d'he  Individual  Fanner 

Bearing  in  mind  these  indications  of  the 
j)rosj)erous  condition  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  and  the  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  therefrom  with  respect 
to  the  possibilities  of  this  country  as  a 
market  for  foreign  securities,  it  will  be 
well  now  to  consider  the  situation  of  the 
individual  farmer,  to  compare  it  with 
what  it  formerly  was,  and  to  draw  some 
conclusions  as  to  the  extent  of  his  present 
or  ])rospective  investment  power. 
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Planting  potatoes  after  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  prepared 


I'lie  sil nation  of  the  individual  fanner 
has  been  ])rofoniidly  affected  by  tlie  drift 
of  ])opnlation  toward  the  cities.  Two 
main  currents  of  develo])ment  have  arisen 
from  this  phenomenon.  In  the  first  place 
it  has  brought  to  bear  upon  him  a pressure 
for  more  intensive  effort.  As  the  number 
of  farmers  becomes  relatively  less  the 
necessity  for  a larger  output  in  order  to 
feed  the  ])eople  of  the  country  grows. 

Larger  output  may  be  procured  by  more 
intensive  effort  directed  to  a given  ])iece 
of  land  or  the  amount  of  land  jdaced 
under  cultivation  may  be  enlarged.  Both 
methods  have  been  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  Practical  api)lication  has 
been  made  of  the  economic  observation 
that  when  the  yield  i)er  acre  is  increased 
beyond  the  ordinary  yield,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  unit  of  outj)ut  tends  to  de- 
crease. There  is  a limit,  of  course,  beyond 
which  this  is  not  true,  and  whenever  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  has  come  into 
operation  the  shrewd  farmer  has  cea.sed  to 
increase  his  use  of  labor,  machinery,  fer- 
tilizer, and  other  productive  elements,  and 
has  taken  up  more  land. 


It  costs  about  the  same  to  plow,  plant, 
eulti^•ate,  and  harvest  an  acre  of  corn 
whether  the  yield  is  30  or  60  bushels  an 
acre.  In  a series  of  experiments  conducted 
l)y  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  College  it 
was  discovered  that  on  those  farms  where 
the  yield  of  corn  was  36  bushels  per  acre, 
the  labor  cost  of  producing  it  was  34  cents 
a Imshel;  but  where  the  yield  was  59  bush- 
els, the  labor  cost  of  production  was  but  21 
cents  a bushel.  In  the  latter  instance  the 
price  of  corn  or  pork  might  drop  materially 
and  still  leave  a net  profit  to  the  farmer, 
but  with  a 36-bu.shel  yield  a slight  drop  in 
price  would  mean  a net  loss  to  the  farmer. 

Reduction  of  Interest  Rates 

The  total  farm  indebtedness  in  the 
Lmited  States  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000,000,  of  which  nearly 
two-thirds  is  mortgage  indebtedness.  As- 
tonishing though  this  total  may  be,  it  is 
only  12  jter  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  farm 
property.  On  mortgages  the  interest  rate 
varies  from  5 per  cent.,  on  farms  in  the 
most  highly  developed  sections  to  from  15 
to  20  per  cent.,  including  commissions  for 


renewals,  in  the  West  and  South.  On 
personal  indebtedness  the  interest  rates, 
especially  for  tenant  farmers,  often  run 
much  higher  than  this.  Many  influences 
are  at  work  to  reduce  these  interest  rates. 
Modern  bankers,  seeing  the  importance  of 
farming,  have  made  more  liberal  loans, 
have  shown  the  farmer  how  to  finance  his 
purchases  and  sales  more  economically, 
and,  in  general,  have  come  to  a better  un- 
derstanding with  the  farmer.  The  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  formation  of  farm-loan 
associations  under  it  have  made  for  better 
borrowing  conditions  and  thus  have 
speeded  the  process  of  getting  out  of  debt. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a reduction 
of  interest  rates  on  farm  loans  to  an  aver- 
age of  5 per  cent.,  would  mean  a net  saving 
of  more  than  $100,000,000  on  interest 
charges  to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
That  itself  woidd  buy  more  than  100,000 
1 bonds  at  $1,000  each,  but  more  is  involved 
in  improved  farm  financing  than  the  mere 
saving  in  interest  charges.  Thousands  of 
farms  should  have  more  and  better  stock 
jand  equipment.  Thousands  of  acres  can 
I be' made  more  productive  by  drainage 
or  irrigation.  A vast  area  of  land  would 
be  made  more  productive  by  application 
of  fertilizers.  Better  farm  homes  mean 
[greater  efficiency  in  farm  work.  More 
power  machinery  would  increase  farm 
output.  In  a word,  more  liberal  financing 
[of  the  farm  would  greatly  increase  the 
income  of  the  farm  family. 


ore  Efficient  Marketing 

The  farm  income  is  steadily  being  in- 
creased by  the  more  efficient  marketing  of 

!farm  crops  and  the  more  advantageous 
purchase  of  farm  supplies.  To  illustrate, 
lin  California  about  8,000  citrus  growers 
imarketed  a crop  valued  at  about  $50,- 
000,000  in  1917.  The  selling  expense  was 
but  1.55  per  cent.  That  is,  they  saved  in 
the  aggregate  several  million  dollars  in 
lower  selling  expenses.  On  the  average  they 
Isave  about  one  million  dollars  a year 


through  cooperative  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies in  larger  volume. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  citrus  grow- 
ers’ exchange  are  far  greater  than  lower 
selling  expenses.  They  have  used  national 
advertising  effectively  to  develop  a larger 
market  for  citrus  fruit.  More  efficient 
selling  methods  are  now  used.  The  fruit 
is  now  distributed  far  more  advantage- 
ou.sly.  The  quality  of  the  output  has  been 
greatly  unproved.  The  net  result  is  a 
handsome  addition  to  the  net  income  of 
8,000  growers. 

Selling  Organizations 

In  a somewhat  less  marked  degree  co- 
operative selling  and  buying  is  now  used 
by  many  lines  of  farmers,  such  as  the  po- 
tato growers,  as  well  as  by  producers  of 
truck  and  fruit  in  several  regions  of  spe- 
cialized production.  The  cranberry  grow- 
ers have  a strong  selling  organization. 
There  are  more  than  two  thousand  farmer- 
owned  grain  elevators,  about  the  same 
number  of  farmer-owned  creameries,  and 
several  hundred  cooperative  stock-mar- 
keting associations. 

Several  of  the  great  organizations  of 
farmers  have  been  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing a large  number  of  local  marketing 
and  buying  organizations  of  farmers.  In 
the  aggregate  the  number  of  farmers’ 
coo[)erative  marketing  associations  is 
estimated  at  1 0,000,  which  market  prod- 
ucts valued  at  one  billion  dollars  a year. 
Some  failures  are  inevitable.  But  grad- 
ually the  farmers  in  all  sections  are  learn- 
ing to  apply  better  business  methods  in 
marketing  and  buying.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  elimination  of  the 
retail  dealer.  Where  the  dealer  renders 
the  same  service  on  equally  advantageous 
terms  he  is  likely  to  do  most  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  a word,  he  must  do  a larger  vol- 
ume at  a lower  percentage  of  gross  profit. 

The  principle  here  involved  is  true  of  all 
other  crops.  While  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  is  about  15  bushels  per  acre,  the 
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efficient  fanner  easily  raises  25  bushels 
and  thus  reduces  substantially  the  cost  of 
I)roduction  i)er  bushel.  Witli  the  same 
understanding  of  economic  law  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  been  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  “boarders”  among  his  milch  cows 
and  has  replaced  them  with  cows  which 
give  a far  larger  yield  at  a lower  cost  of 
production  ])er  pound  of  milk  or  butter. 

d'lie  same  ])rinciple  has  been  applied  in 
the  production  of  meat  and  j)Oultry.  In 
fact  the  up-to-date  farmer  has  availed 
himself  of  every  means  of  increasing  yields 
and  lowering  cost  of  production,  rotation 
of  crops,  better  seed,  careful  choice  of  land 
for  particular  croi)s,  kee])ing  more  and 
better  stock,  judicious  u.ses  of  commercial 
fertilizer,  and  more  intelligent  labor. 


Use  of  Machinerv 

^ j 

Quite  the  mo.st  important  means,  how 
ever,  is  the  increased  use  of  mechanicaj 
equipment  on  the  farm.  The  use  cj 
motor-driven  machinery  and  vehicles  ha| 
enabled  the  farmer  to  save  uncalculateij 
amounts  of  time,  energy,  and  charges  fo| 
maintenance.  The  telei)hone  and  th 
electrical  ])lant  have  given  the  farmej 
advantages  in  production  comparabl 
with  those  derived  by  other  industrie;' 

.Vs  these  mechanical  contrivances  hav: 
reduced  the  size  of  the  farm  and  save 
labor  they  have  made  possible  the  exter' 
sion  of  the  area  of  cultivation.  It  take] 
about  the  same  investment  in  building," 
the  same  self-binder,  automobile  and 
tor  for  a farm  of  100  acres  as  for  a farm 
160  acres.  The  overhead  charges 
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usually  greater  on  a smaller  farm.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  is  toward  the  larger 
farm.  From  1900  to  1910  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  classification  of  20  to  100 
acres  tended  to  decrease  and  the  farms 
[from  100  to  175  acres  in  size  remained 
(about  stationarj^  but  farms  of  larger  acre- 
lage,  from  175  to  1,000  acres,  where  the 
.use  of  mechanical  equipment  is  more  gen- 
eral, showed  a marked  tendency  to  in- 
crease. There  are  about  1,150,000  farms 
of  more  than  175  acres  in  this  country. 

The  necessity  under  which  the  farmer 
finds  himself  of  producing  more  food  as 
the  farming  population  grows  relatively 
less  is  not,  however,  the  only  force  now 
operating  to  bring  the  farmer  into  a posi- 
tion where  he  must  be  considered  as  an 
investor  in  securities.  The  trend  of  pop- 
ulation toward  the  city  has  had  a reflexive 
effect  upon  those  who  remain  on  the  farms. 
They  have  not  only  sought  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  things  which  make  living 
in  the  city  attractive,  but  they  have  also 
assumed  a different  attitude  toward  the 
country.  They  have  become  less  isolated. 
They  have  taken  a keener  interest  in  af- 
fairs. They  have  come  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  their  fellow  men.  There  is  less 
of  the  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  ways  of 
men  in  cities. 

Never  before  was  the  farmer  so  con- 
scious of  the  great  national  forces  which 
now  so  largely  determine  his  success  or 
failure,  and  which  he,  acting  alone,  can- 
not control.  The  result  is  a broader  out- 
look upon  life  and  a desire  to  cooperate 
with  others  for  the  service  of  the  country 
as  a whole. 

Better  Credit  Position 

Among  the  things  the  modern  farmer 
has  learned  is  the  value  of  keeping  ac- 
counts. Imposition  of  an  income  tax 
forced  many  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  run  of  affairs  on  the  farm.  Day-to- 
day  and  week-to-week  records  have  con- 
tributed to  greater  efficiency.  During  the 


war  many  farmers  paid  off  their  debts  and 
accumulated  money.  It  is  a fact  familiar 
to  many  bankers  that  farmers  who  had  al- 
ways been  credit  borrowers  before  the  war 
now  have  comfortable  bank  balances.  He 
is  no  longer  obliged  to  buy  on  credit  and 
to  pay  the  merchant  an  abnormally  large 
profit,  but  is  in  a position  to  pay  cash  and 
to  trade  with  whom  he  pleases.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  sell  his  crops  as  soon  as  they 
are  harvested,  but  can  hold  them  for  liet- 
ter  prices.  He  has  become  a better  credit 
risk  and  the  banker  can  afford  to  lend  him 
more  money,  and  at  a better  rate.  At  the 
same  time,  the  farmer  is  in  a position  to 
demand  better  terms. 

The  result  is  that  the  farmer  is  now  able 
to  make  the  farm  pay  him  a larger  net  in- 
come. The  basic  economic  forces  affect- 
ing agriculture  seem  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  relatively  high  prices  for  farm 
jrroducts  and  the  maintenance  of  a larger 
margin  of  profit  in  farming.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  better  methods  and 
fa^•orable  conditions  combined  are  ojrer- 
ating  to  put  the  individual  farmer  in  a 
more  independent  financial  position 

Agricultural  Promotion 

More  efficient  methods  of  distribution, 
which  increase  the  farmer’s  net  income, 
naturally  make  farming  more  attractive 
and  help  to  keep  a larger  number  of  more 
efficient  men  on  the  farms.  iMore  capable 
farmers  produce  a larger  volume  at  a 
lower  cost,  tending  in  a measure  to  check 
rising  food  prices  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a more  satisfactory  net  income 
for  the  farm  family. 

Governmental  agencies — nat  iona  1 , 
state,  and  local — are  doing  a vast  amount 
to  promote  progress  in  agriculture.  Agri- 
cultural colleges  everywhere  are  the  back- 
bone of  agricultural  [)rogress.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  voted  to  support  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  1917  was  nearly  four  times 
what  it  was  in  1904.  Even  more  im- 
portant, experts  are  now  employed  to  take 


.1  field  of  u'heat  read ii  for  harvesting 


tlie  improved  metliods  in  agriculture 
worked  out  by  the  State  Colleges  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Cuited  States  ])e])artuicut 
of  Agriculture  to  the  farmer.  Leading 
farmers  are  induced  to  try  new  methods. 
( )ther  farmers  follow  their  exam])le.  That 
is.  these  agencies  are  now  dynamic,  where- 
as formerly  they  were  more  largely  static. 

The  Comity  Agent 

( )ne  of  the  most  important  forces  in  im- 
proving agriculture  today  is  the  county 
agent.  There  are  2,l)‘-2(t  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  the  Cnited  States.  In  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  counties  a county  agent  is 
now  employed.  In  .several  comities  one 
or  more  a.ssistant  agents  are  also  hired, 
d'hey  take  out  to  the  farmer  better  meth- 
ods of  farming,  helj)  him  to  produce 
more  efficiently  and  to  market  his  crojis 
more  advantageously — in  a word,  to  earn 
more  money. 

In  addition  to  these  county  agents, 
some  of  the  large  city  banks  einjiloy 
county  agents  who  guide  the  farmers  in 
ap])lying  loans  to  u.ses  that  will  increase 
net  jirofits.  In  some  instances  railroads 


em|)Ioy  comity  agents.  Banks,  railroads, 
and  city  chambers  of  commerce  have  ac- 
tively promoted  the  county  agent  move- 
ment and  have  extended  financial  assist- 
ance. 

In  each  of  approximately  1,700  counties 
a ivoman  home-demonstration  agent  is 
employed  to  work  with  the  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters.  Not  only  are  better 
methods  of  canning,  care  of  poultry,  etc. 
taught,  but  lietter  sanitation  and  more 
home  improvements  are  installed  and 
more  organi/ations  of  farm  women  are 
promoted,  ddiat  is,  home  demonstration 
agents  help  farm  women  to  add  to  the 
farm  income  and  also  to  establish  a higher 
standard  of  living  on  the  farm.  This 
movement  for  more  expert  assistance  on 
the  farm  is  steadily  growing.  In  the  near 
future  every  agricultural  county  in  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  have  both  a 
county  agricultural  agent  and  a home 
demonstration  agent. 

On  June  30,  1918,  more  than  600,000 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  were  enrolled 
in  corn,  calf,  pig,  poultry,  home-garden, 
and  other  clubs.  It  is  e.stimated  that  the 
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total  enrollment  for  the  year  1919  will  be 
found  well  in  excess  of  one  million.  In  the 
Southern  States,  in  1917,  the  40,000  boys 
enrolled  in  corn  clubs  raised  on  the  aver- 
age nearly  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
or  about  twice  the  amount  raised  by  their 
fathers.  The  same  is  also  true  in  other 
sections.  County  agents  generally  report 
that  next  year  the  father  “raises  corn  the 
corn  club  way.”  This  is  typical  of  the  re- 
sults in  farm  clubs  in  other  lines.  County 
agents  generally  rej)ort  that  the  boy  is  the 
avenue  through  which  in  a very  large 
number  of  instances  the  father  is  most 
effectively  reached  and  influenced. 

Educational  Improvement 

Education  on  the  farm  is  improving. 
The  one-room  country  school  is  slowly 
passing  away.  Its  place  is  taken  by  the 
consolidated  school,  with  a larger  enroll- 
ment, better  teachers,  and  a more  interest- 
ing school.  In  this  school,  agriculture,  do- 
mestic science,  and  manual  training  are 
taught.  That  is,  the  school  curriculum  is 
more  closely  connected  with  the  interests 
'of  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm.  About 
three  thousand  schools  are  now  teaching 
, agriculture. 


The  relation  between  education  and 
home  improvements  is  illustrated  by  a 
study  of  825  farm  homes  made  by  the 
Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  ijrojmrtion  having  home 
imjjrovements  steadily  increases  with  edu- 
cation. Where  the  ])arents  had  taken  a 
short  course  in  agriculture  or  had  had  a 
high-school  education,  a larger  number 
insisted  on  home  imjn’ovements.  But  the 
proportion  rises  far  more  ra])idly  among 
those  who  have  had  a college  education. 

Home  Comforts 

A study  of  all  the  farm  homes  in  Orange 
Township,  Blackhawk  County,  Iowa,  was 
made  by  the  Iowa  .Vgricultural  College. 
Half  of  all  the  farm  homes  in  this  town- 
ship had  furnaces,  while  the  proportion 
having  water,  baths,  and  electric  or  gas 
lights  was  somewhat  less.  Nearly  half  of 
the  homes  had  such  labor-saving  con- 
veniences as  vacuum  cleaners,  power 
washers,  and  electric  irons.  Nearly  all 
these  homes  had  telei)hones,  more  than 
half  had  pianos,  and  about  half  of  them 
had  automobiles.  This  is  not  a picture 
of  the  average  conditions  in  farm  homes 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a 
pictvire  of  a condition  somewhat  excep- 


tional  at  present  but  to  which  we  are 
rapidly  approaching.  Each  home  im- 
provement calls  for  others. 

For  example,  it  is  the  general  experience 
of  distributors  of  electric  lighting  plants 
that  the  purchase  of  a lighting  plant  is 
followed  by  the  purchase  of  a consider- 
able amount  of  better  furniture  and  house 
furnishings.  Better  wall  paper  is  re- 
rjuired.  More  paint  and  varnish  are  used. 
\Mien  the  electric  lights  are  turned  on.  the 
rugs,  the  furniture,  and  other  house  furn- 
ishings, which  seemed  satisfactory  when 
kerosene  lamps  were  in  use,  are  not  now 
so  attractive. 

The  electric  power  plant  makes  it  far 
easier  to  have  a water  system  in  the  farm 
house,  with  indoor  toilet  and  bath,  and 
have  the  water  system  100  per  cent, 
efficient.  'Jlie  power  washer  the  elec- 
trically o])crated  ironing  machine,  the 
vacuum  cleaner,  the  electric  iron,  and  the 
electric  fan  can  be  utilized.  The  water 
can  be  pumped,  the  clnirn  can  be  oper- 
ated, the  grindstone  turned,  the  cream 
se])arated,  and  a variety  of  other  minor 
o|)crations  })eifornied  in  and  about  the 
farm  home  by  electric  power. 

'rhe  installation  of  a water  system  and 
a lighting  ])lant  raises  the  standard  of  san- 
itation in  the  farm  home.  More  .soap  and 
cleaning  com])Ounds  of  all  kinds  are  used, 
and  greater  ju-ide  in  personal  ai)pearance 
is  stimulated,  leading  not  only  to  a de- 
mand for  better  clothes,  but  for  other 
<^hings  that  are  found  essential  by  the 
well-groomed  man  or  woman.  The  furn- 
ace eliminates  the  necessity  of  running 


several  stoves  and  the  resulting  labor  and 
ineonvenience.  Briefly  stated,  the  mod- 
ernizing of  the  farm  home  is  an  influence 
of  tremendous  power  in  promoting  a taste 
for  more  and  better  things  on  the  farm. 

National  Importance 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  business  of  farming  in  the  United 
States  is  becoming  ever  more  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  wel- 
fare. Everything  connected  with  farm- 
iTig  is  of  direct  interest  to  all  other  indus- 
tries. Likewise,  because  of  the  broader 
outlook  of  the  farmer  and  the  increasing 
number  of  his  contacts  with  the  commu- 
nity life  of  the  country,  the  promotion  of 
industry  in  general  is  of  direct  interest  to 
the  farmer.  The  forces  of  necessity  and 
desire  are  working  together  to  increase  the 
complexity  of  relationships  between  the 
farming  element  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  interdependence  beyond  the  mere 
traffic  in  food  is  generally  recognized. 

At  the  same  time  the  position  of  the  in- 
dividual farmer  is  being  altered.  More 
and  more  of  them  are  attaining  financial 
independence  and  are  ready  to  shoidder  a 
part  of  the  investment  burden  which 
.Vmerica  must  assume  for  her  own  jwotec- 
tion  as  well  as  the  succor  of  the  world. 
With  the  farming  industry  flourishing  and 
the  men  engaged  in  it  prosperous,  there 
must  be  optimism  in  any  survey  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  a feeling  of  confidence 
regarding  the  ability  of  our  people  to ! 
meet  any  situation  which  the  reconstruc- 
tion problem  offers. 


